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mathematicians, Rndolff also solved a few equations of the third degree, but without explaining the method which he followed. Stifel by this time was able to give a brief account of the " cubicoss," that is, the theory of equations of the third degree as given in Cardan's work. The first complete exposition of the Tartaglian solution of equations of the third degree comes from the pen of Faulhaber (1604).
The older cossists* had arranged equations of the first, second, third, and fourth degrees (in so far as they allow of a solution by means of square roots alone) in a table containing twenty-four different forms. The peculiar form of these rules, that is, of the equations with their solutions, can be seen in the following examples taken from Riese:
"The first rule is when the root [of the equation] is equal to a number, or dragma so called. Divide by the number of roots; the result of this division must answer the question." (I. e., if ax = &, then
"The sixteenth rule is when squares equal cubes and fourth powers. Divide through by the number of fourth powers [the coefficient of tf4], then take half the number of cubes and multiply this by itself, add this product to the number of squares, extract the square root, and from the result take half the number of cubes. Then you have the answer.1'
*TremJeii).